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New Employment Service Responsibilities 


MPLOYMENT services throughout the 
Nation are being afforded one of the 
greatest opportunities that could ever come 
to any public agency. This is brought about 
by the enactment of unemployment-compen- 
sation legislation in most States. In such 
laws it is provided that the State employment 
services shall undertake essential administra- 
tive duties in the conduct of this new program. 
One of the chief objectives of the unem- 
ployment compensation program is to stabi- 
lize employment. It is better for organized 
society and for the individual that the person 
who is separated from his regular employ- 
ment should secure a suitable job at full pay 
than that he should secure “‘benefits” for a 
relatively brief period of time and with greatly 
diminished weekly income. This desirable 
objective can be attained only through the 
use of an adequate State employment service 
Without doubt all persons in administrative 
and operating positions in the Employment 
Service will cheerfully accept this challenge 
and do their best to discharge these new duties. 
The Employment Service has had much 
experience with new and unexpected re- 
sponsibilities. The beginning of the public- 
works programs required additional ac- 
tivities. When the Civil Works Program was 
established, sudden and large scale duties 
were prescribed and fulfilled. During the 
N. R. A. days special services in relation to 
the purposes of that agency were added. 
When the Works Progress Administration 
was established, another exacting program of 
cooperative activities was undertaken by each 
employment office throughout the country. 

The unemployment-compensation program 
presents another set of responsibilities and 
opportunities for employment services. This 
new program will be a permanent addition 
to our activities. It will develop more 
gradually, but eventually it will be greater 
in volume than any that we have formerly 
undertaken. It will call for large expansion 
in offices, equipment, and personnel. 

We shall accept this added responsibility— 
and in the usual spirit of good will and deter- 
mined purpose. The employment services 
are fully accustomed to taking on new jobs. 
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It must be remembered by all who are 
engaged in the actual work of our Service 
that no one of these responsibilities, intro- 
duced at various times, has changed the 
basic function of our profession. It has 
always been fundamental that the employ- 
ment office is the place where the worker 
registers for possible employment, is care- 
fully interviewed to ascertain fully his work 
aptitudes and abilities, and from which he 
is referred to suitable employment on an 
order presented by the employer. This serv- 
ice will be rendered to each applicant, 
whether or not he is insurable under the 
unemployment-compensation law. We 
must, of course, continue this complete 
service and maintain our professional prac- 
tices and standards. 

Under the Wagner-Peyser Act certain 
definite functions are required of the State 
employment services. Important among 
these are the following: Service to juniors; 
service in farm placement; service to veterans; 
service to the handicapped; clearance of jobs 
within a State and among States; maintain- 
ing of uniform minimum standards and 
reports with regard to all activities. So long 
as a public-works program is maintained, the 
State services will be asked to serve in that 
connection. 

The unemployment-compensation admin- 
istration in each State will be dealing directly 
with such matters as collection of contribu- 
tions, calculation of benefits due, and the 
payment of benefits. This represents in 
itself a very extensive field of responsibility. 

In other words, each agency has definite 
work to do in addition to those activities 
which must be coordinate and cooperative. 

It is essential, therefore, that employment 
services as such should constantly refine and 
improve the activities which are distinctive in 
their present field. In no other way can they 
become adequate to do their part in service 
to unemployment compensation, as well as in 
serving the entire public in terms of the 
human relations involved. 
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The Employment Service Fights 
the Flood 


‘S7F"NVERYTHING at a standstill except the 
E gage and that’s rising’’—was the report 
the Kentucky National Reemployment Serv- 
ice Director received from his assistant 
marooned in Cincinnati, Ohio, during the 
first onslaught of the recent flood. The 


Employment Service was one agency, how- 


ever, that did not remain inactive for long. 
The following telegram from Washington 
to the National Reemployment Service high 
command in the flooded States cleared the 
decks for action. 


Washington Waives the Rules 


In flooded areas where workers are being 
secured through employment offices for work in 
actually fighting back the water and rescuing 
lives we wish all rules and regulations as to 
referral procedures ignored where this is neces- 
sary to get the workers quickly to emergency 
posts. No question about eligibility on relief or 
whether or not the person has registered pre- 
viously should be permitted while emergency 
in river work is present. The only immediate 
objective is to get these men to their jobs, and 
this headquarters will not expect the usual flow 
of reporting on such cases. These instructions 
do not apply to office activities in areas no: 
affected nor to a time beyond the close of the 
period of definite emergency work. Relay this 
wire to those offices in the areas where action as 
indicated is imperative. 


Immediately in many communities the 
Employment Service’s experience in labor 
recruiting was called into service. Our part 
in this national emergency constitutes a 
spectacular chapter in Employment Service 
history. 


Kentucky Rules the Waves 


Kentucky was among the States hardest 
hit by the flood. Here the National Re- 
employment Service staff rendered mag- 





nificent service both in putting people to 
work where they were most needed and in 
themselves working in many emergency and 
relief capacities. The Ashland office alone 
furnished 1,000 workers between the period 
of January 21 and 31. During the 2-day 
period at the start of the flood, when it was 
possible for the Louisville office to stay open, 
approximately 600 workers were placed. 
Surprisingly enough, many of these orders 
were for highly skilled and technical workers. 
To meet the need, a loud-speaker amplifier 
system was set up in an automobile which 


‘toured the city calling for workers of various 


types to report to the office. 

In addition to doing placement work, 
members of the Kentucky National Reem- 
ployment Service staff were put in charge of 
rescue stations, were drafted to direct boat 
relief, worked in emergency hospitals, main- 
tained coffee kitchens, did volunteer work 
in the bureau of missing persons, did canteen 
and mess work and practical nursing, loaded 
trucks, dispatched medical supplies, housed 
refugees, and generally did whatever lay at 
hand and needed doing. 

The Paducah staff worked long and hard, 
furnishing 24-hour service even when all 
communication except by boat had been cut 
off. Owensboro was made a refugee center 
for outlying districts because it was safe from 
inundation. Several members of the Na- 
tional Reemployment Service personnel there 
worked with the Red Cross staff. The office 
accepted the responsibility of collecting and 
distributing clothing. This required 25 office 
workers, 50 persons to assort the clothing, 
and 75 persons with automobiles collecting 
and delivering clothes and other supplies. 
The N. R. S. staff was supplemented by 
volunteers for this work. 
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The following news came from the district 
manager at Bowling Green: 

Warren Post, No. 23, American Legion, called a 
meeting to formulate plans for caring for Louis- 
ville refugees. Committees were appointed 
for the following: Registration, food, clothing, 
and housing. I was appointed on the regis- 
tration committee. Due to short notice, we 
had no forms, and I suggested the use of U. S. 
E. S. form 350, light and heavy stock, as a means 
of identification. The light stock (U. S. E. S. 
350) were used as permanent record for the 
files in the registration department. The infor- 
mation listed on the card included: Name, 
address, sex, occupation, and employer at the 
time of the flood, number of typhoid shots re- 
ceived, where housed, where fed. Those wishing 
to leave had to check out at the place of regis- 
tration, giving their destination and address. 
Releases entitling the bearer to free transporta- 
tion service were issued. Approximately 1,200 
refugees were handled in this manner. 

A six-story building in Louisville which 
housed an N. R. S. office was turned over to 
the Service for the care and shelter of regu- 
gees until more adequate provision could be 
made for them. 

The five district offices in the State that 
were not affected by the flood also rendered 
valuable service. A representative of the 
Red Cross from one of these cities said that 
N. R. S. clerical workers by their system of 
indexing on 3 by 5 cards made simple the 
task which had previously been considered 
extremely difficult—that of keeping track of 
thousands of refugees. 


Run-away Rivers in Indiana 


Run-away rivers made emergency oper- 
tions necessary also in southern Indiana. 
While the Ohio River was sweeping toward 
it, the Evansville office had some time to 
prepare. The staff there contacted every 
able-bodied male applicant with a telephone 
number on his card. The radio was used to 
bring in other workers. During the worst 
days the staff operated from the manager’s 
home. As soon as conditions permitted, the 
office was reestablished at its headquarters 
notwithstanding the need to improvise kero- 
sene and electric heating facilities. 


Illinois Stays Afloat 


Flood distress and flood waters reached a 
high point in Illinois. For some time the 





State Director could not even contact the 
offices in Harrisburg, Shawneetown, Eliza- 
bethtown, or Golconda. Concern was felt 
for the personal safety of members of the 
staff, but when things subsided somewhat 
everyone was accounted for and most of the 
records were found to be intact. 

The Harrisburg office, in addition to being 
the center for Red Cross registrations and the 
headquarters for much of the relief work, 
served as a shelter for two refugee families 
who made their home in the back room until 
it was possible for them to return to their 
own houses in the outskirts of the city. 

When the water level began to drop, calls 
for workers came to the Golconda office 
thick and fast. Available workers were soon 
placed. But there were plenty of men back 
on high ground who would have responded 
eagerly to the chance to earn some money, 
if they could have reached the places where 
their services were needed. The manager 
of the Golconda office, therefore, established 
a taxi service with a rowboat, rowing over to 
pick up the men in the morning, registering 
them en route, and delivering them at the 
job. In the evening he called for them and 
returned them to their temporary lodgings. 

The Cairo staff had to be evacuated to 
higher ground, and the office at Mounds was 
completely flooded, but the Metropolis office 
continued operations although the city was 
surrounded by water. 

The staff of the National Reemployment 
Service offices at Jonesboro, Murphysboro, 
Herrin, West Frankfort, DuQuoin, and Ben- 
ton did everything possible to cooperate with 
flood-relief officials. At Murphysboro three 
temporary offices were set up to register refu- 
gees and refer them to housing facilities. At 
first occupational information was not re- 
corded, but it became apparent after a time 
that this sort of information was necessary, 
too, in order to be able to locate the spe- 
cially qualified workers who were much in 
demand. 

In a word, the staff in Illinois was given a 
major part of the responsibility in the flood 
relief program and handled the situation to 
the satisfaction of all concerned. 
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Employment Service an ‘‘Essential Industry”’ 


No cessation in the regular activities of the 
Cincinnati Employment Center was occa- 
sioned by the flood. The Disaster Council 
declared the Employment Center an “‘essen- 
tial industry” and permitted it to burn elec- 
tricity after the current had been shut off at 
all but the most necessary points. The low- 
water pressure made heating and sanitation a 
problem, but the work continued without 
interruption. In order to meet the demands 
of employers for workers to remove materials 
out of the flood zone, two 8-hour shifts were 
inaugurated. Announcements over the radio 


advertised available workers and called for . 


more registrants. 

The Ohio offices at Marietta, Middleport, 
Gallipolis, Ironton, and Portsmouth were 
submerged or surrounded with water. 


High Tide in Tennessee 


The Service in Tennessee prefaces its report 
on flood activities with the following quota- 
tion from Dorothy Canfield Fisher’s article in 
the November issue of the EMPLOYMENT 
Service News: “When a community is set 
upon by a hostile army, or by a flood or pes- 
tilence, and its citizens rise in defense, there 
is a first flurried phase when everyone must 
tackle the work that lies nearest him because 
the pressure of danger leaves no time to look 
up something he would do better.” 

During the recent flood the public employ- 
ment offices in Tennessee did indeed tackle 
the work that lay nearest to them; and in this 
instance there was no other work they could 
have done of greater service to the com- 
munity. 

The Memphis office has to its credit 10,000 
placements during the flood period, not in- 
cluding the volunteers supplied to the Red 
Cross, W. P. A., and United States Engineers. 
Three thousand and fifty-eight workers were 
furnished to private industry—to large indus- 
trial plants whose private levees were threat- 
ened or whose stock and equipment had to be 
moved out of the reach of the rising waters. 
Orders called for hundreds of laborers at a 
time, sometimes stating inclusively ‘“‘send all 
available workers until further notice.” 


For a time several interviewers slept on cots 
at the office in order to be on call to fill emer- 
gency orders. And orders poured in for 
everything from divers to chaperones for the 
Red Cross nurses. Incidentally, one of the 
divers recruited for emergency work was 
subsequently placed in a cable-laying job at 
$90 a day. 

At one point, where sand boils developed 
behind the Nonconnah Levee, a frantic call 
for 100 laborers came from W. P. A. at 10:15 
p. m. The Employment Office called the 
police department and asked to have police 
squad cars notify all laborers to report for 
duty. With their cooperation and by the use 
of every other device known to the office, 
enough workers to stave off this danger were 
supplied by 1:30 a. m. 

The Nashville office, which is situated on 
high land, worked with the Red Cross and 
the American Legion in feeding and caring 
for refugees. 


Missouri Mops Up 


When the St. Francis River broke through 
the levee and threatened a great portion of 
Dunklin County, Mo., the National Reem- 
ployment Service at Kennett received notice 
from the county levee board to notify and send 
all men available. Snow and sleet in the dis- 
trict completely demoralized transportation 
and communication, but through the efforts 
of the staff, who set up large signs around the 
town reading “‘Men Wanted for Levee Work”, 
the required number of workers were re- 
cruited and referred. 

The Missouri offices were also called upon 
to make a mass assignment of 2,800 or 3,000 
workers to protect a set-back levee which held 
water in a vast 132,000-acre spillway. Co- 
operating with county W. P. A. officials 
trucks were obtained to transport workers to 
points of embarkation to the flooded area. 


Land Sighted 


Fortunately, the Wheeling (W. Va.), office 
is situated on high ground, so that each night 
until the crest of the flood in the district was 
reached it was possible to quarter 50 laborers 
in the reception room to answer emergency 
calls. Automobiles furnished by city agen- 
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cies and workers referred by the Employment 
Service rendered rapid-fire service in remov- 
ing families from the flood zone. 

The Employment Service personnel at 
Clarksburg served at clearance headquarters, 
routing food and medical supplies to isolated 
communities. 

The Huntington office located on the second 
floor was above the high water, but opera- 
tions had to be suspended temporarily be- 
cause local police authorities did not permit 
entrance into buildings completely sur- 
rounded by water. This office made more 
than 200 placements of emergency workers 
before they were forced to vacate. 

In Arkansas the area around Jonesboro and 
Forrest City, in which offices of the National 
Reemployment Service are located, were 
under water and had to be evacuated. Em- 
ployees of the National Reemployment Serv- 
ice worked night and day on evacuation and 
flood-control work. Close contact with the 
Army engineers at key points made it pos- 
sible to supply laborers for levee work before 
the crest of the flood was reached and to avert 
a serious catastrophe. 

All the employment offices in Mississippi 
managed to stay “high and dry.”’ Although 
there was comparatively little actual damage 
done, there was considerable fear and excite- 


ment among the inhabitants of areas where 
there was a chance of the waters breaking 
through. The offices worked hard to move 
families out of these sections and to get 
workers in. Many thousands of laborers 
were set to work on the levees and many 
more thousands were lined up in readiness 
to go to work at a moment’s notice. 


Honorable Mention 


In this emergency the public employment 
service, as never before, was brought to 
public attention as a real community asset. 
It is paradoxical but true that the personnel 
by serving as everything from plumbers to 
military police enhanced their status in their 
own profession. , 

Since it’s an ill wind that blows nobody 
good—perhaps one good incidental result of 
the flood was the opportunity it gave the 
Employment Service to make itself known 
and respected as an efficient labor recruiting 
agency in the communities affected. 

The assistance that the Employment Service 
is still furnishing the flooded districts in the 
vast clean-up job is as important if not as 
dramatic as its flood-time services. Recon- 
struction offers the Employment Service the 
opportunity to cement its many new contacts 
into permanent working relationships. 




















Labor Supply and Demand in the 


Service Industries 


By BerTHA M. NIENBURG 


Assistant Director, Women’s Bureau 


Epiror’s Note.—While the survey on which this article is based was confined to one 
area, New England, and to one group of workers, women, it represents a constructive approach 
to the question of occupational readjustment that might well be followed in other sections 


of the country. 


VEN BEFORE the depression multiplied 
E employment problems a hundredfold, 
public-employment offices were unable to 
place masses of women applicants in per- 
manent positions while at the same time 
requests for specific services could not be 
filled. This lack of balance between the 
demand for women’s services and the trained 
supply grew up at the close of the last half 
century when a vast increase in the number 
and proportion of women employed occurred 
in a few service and distribution industries. 
Overcrowding in a few occupations, unful- 
filled demands for other services, was almost 
Nation-wide prior to 1930. The situation 
today is further complicated by depression 
unemployment and by the continued training 
of young girls for already overcrowded 
pursuits. 


Overcrowding in Clerical Pursuits 


This condition is clearly revealed in a survey 
of women’s employment problems in Massa- 
chusetts. Consider, for example, the picture 
of unemployment among Boston women 
office workers. In January of 1934, 6,055 
experienced workers were unable to find jobs, 
and 2,364 inexperienced ones were seeking 
positions chiefly as stenographers or typists. 
In June 1934 the Boston schools sent out 
about 1,400 others with some commercial 
training; only 461 of these had secured 
positions a year later, while 500 others, accord- 


high schools. 


ing to data secured from the Boston School 
Committee, were taking additional business 
courses. Further, more than 7,200 girls were 
enrolled in the commercial courses of Boston 
In other words, the ranks of 
girls seeking office work in Boston from 
Boston schools alone had been increased and 
will be increased by more than a thousand 
each year. Nor is this the entire story, for 
the high schools in the residential suburbs 
around Boston and even from as far afield as 
New Hampshire are turning out students in 
large numbers who expect to secure em- 
ployment in or near Boston. 

Marriage or other causes will withdraw 
some of these girls from the business field. A 
survey made by the Boston School Commit- 
tee, Department of Vocational Guidance, 
5 years after girls had graduated in 1924, 
revealed that 25 percent were removed from 
remunerative occupations by marriage, ill- 
ness, or other personal reasons. Some of the 
older women will, of course, drop out each 
year. But allowing fully for such usual ad- 
justments the outlook for these high-school 
graduates is not bright. 

And the outlook is even darker in Massa- 
chusetts industrial cities. The increased 
number of girls attending high schools, and 
the fact that the commercial course is the 
only public-school trade course open to 
women outside of Boston and Worcester, ex- 
cept for a few State-aided homemaking 
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schools, naturally leads to an increase in the 
number of girls seeking office employment. 
For example, in New Bedford, where even 
in 1930 employment was given to only 1,608 
office workers, school reports showed that 663 
girls were enrolled in commercial courses in 
1934-35, while only 38 members of the pre- 
vious graduating class had found clerical 
positions. 


Overcrowding in Teaching 


Teaching is another of the overcrowded 
women’s pursuits. It is one of the leading 
occupations in Massachusetts. In 1930 the 
United States Census reported 32,481 women 
teachers in public and private schools of all 
types in the State; by 1934, about 8 percent 
of the experienced women teachers in Massa- 
chusetts were unemployed. 

The situation in Boston day schools is 
indicative of the young teacher’s problems. 
Positions in all grades totaled 3,432 at the 
beginning of the 1934 fall term. There were 
1,106 applications for vacancies, 319 of which 
were from teachers who had never been em- 
ployed at teaching and 787 from experienced 
teachers. Permanent placements were found 
for 163 and temporary positions at $5 or $6 a 
day gave at least partial assistance to 142 
others. In June 1935 Boston Teachers 
College graduated 143 other teachers, a 
number about sufficient to take care of the 
permanent turn-over. But ahead of these 
new graduates on the waiting list were 801 
from the previous year’s registration, plus 
142 who had done temporary service during 
the last semester. 

Unemployment or part-time employment 
in nursing and in selling reiterate the same 
story of continuous oversupply. 


A Demand for Service in the Home 


In contrast to this is the situation in the 
household-service field. Among the regis- 
trants for household employment in the 
Boston Employment Office from August 1934 
to August 1935—an office which receives 
applications from as far west as Worcester and 
as far south as New Bedford—there were 
only 700 who applied for work in private 
families and 185 who sought household day 


work. Of this number, 340 were from 
Boston proper. 

The explanation, according to the Director 
of the Massachusetts State Employment 
Service, lies in two conditions. Householders 
ready to pay acceptable wages demand 
experienced workers in good health and with 
good personality. These are difficult to 
locate, for among those registered for employ- 
ment only 31 were experienced cooks and 
only 157 were experienced in general house- 
work and were willing to live in. Even when 
householders were willing to take inexperi- 
enced young women, girls seeking work in 
stores, offices, or commercial service establish- 
ments were unwilling to become household 
servants. 

At the other extreme are the many house- 
wives who want assistance in the home but 
cannot afford to pay much for it. These may 
be ready to take inexperienced girls, but 
they want vigorous, reliable, workers; and 
the workers will not accept employment at 
the wages offered. 


Readjustment Possibilities in Home and 
Personal Service Occupations 


The problem—and it is Nation-wide—is 
how can the oversupply of women seeking 
work in clerical and sales pursuits, in teaching 
and nursing, be diverted into channels of 
employment which will answer the service 
needs of the middle-income home and the 
middle-income family? How can these needs 
be met at a cost the homes can afford and at 
a wage that will be attractive to women 
workers? 


Reemployment of New England Women 


A mere beginning toward the solution of 
the maldistribution of women in service and 
trade industries was made by the Women’s 
Bureau in the study of the employment possi- 
bilities for women in eastern Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire. 

One expression, “mere beginning”, is 
used because in its consideration of employ- 
ment needs of New England women and girls, 
the Women’s Bureau was confronted with the 
fact that the economic structure of the region 
was built upon manufacture and that its pres- 
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ent population could prosper only through 
increased fabrication of goods to sell to raw 
material producing sections of our country. 
Not only had the entire life of towns and cities 
been disrupted by the cessation of the whir of 
factory wheels, but the wholesale trade of 
Boston, the distribution center of incoming 
and outgoing trade, had suffered severely. 
While, therefore, economic currents have 
drawn thousands of New England’s bread 
winning women into the trades and profes- 
sions, the women who were factory trained 
were recognized as the basic human resource 
upon the advantageous use of which depended 
the continued prosperity of New England 


women. Attention was focused, therefore, in. 


the Women’s Bureau’s study upon solutions of 
unemployment among factory groups. 

These suggestions for new industries in 
the major Boston marketing area are now 
under consideration by a special committee 
of the New England Council. They are not 
repeated here because their application is 
purely local, but they will be found in the 
Women’s Bureau report entitled ‘“Reem- 
ployment of New England Women in Private 
Industry.” 

A satisfactory rebuilding of manufacture 
and trade in New England as elsewhere will 
bring with it increased local income, a part 
of which will be available for increased 
services to the home and family. But in 
measuring existing service needs with a view 
to immediate employment of women on a 
self-liquidating basis, family status today, 
existing home-service facilities, needs recog- 
nized by the family for the supply of which 
it is ready to pay adequate rates today, alone 
are subject to critical analysis. The results 
of such an analysis have general application, 
for family needs among several groups may 
be typical of needs in similar groups in many 
sections of the country. The methods used 
in determining need and sustaining demand 
in the New England survey are given here in 
some detail. 
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The Need and Demand for Child Care Services 


One need which is fairly universal is that 
for assistance in the care and supervision of 
young children. This field, therefore, was 
chcsen as a promising one in which to pursue 
the search for employment opportunities. 

To what extent are self-sustaining-income 
families being served by existing child-care 
facilities? Can methods be devised which 
would bring satisfactory service to larger 
numbers of families and give employment to 
increased personnel? If so, what is the 
present demand for such services? 


In order to answer these questions, a survey 
was made in a number of towns near Boston 
of the approximate number of preschool 
children in families in the $2,500 and higher 
income group and of the care provided for 
them. This does not imply that $2,500 is 
the minimum at which such service can be 
had, but it was chosen as a feasible available 


measuring rod. 


In six of the towns studied there were 
found to be 2,390 children of less than 3 years 
of age and 1,760 between 3 years and public- 
school entrance age whose mothers had full 
and continuous responsibility for their care. 


As the National Committee on Emergency 


Nursery Schools lists 15 children of 3 years 
and over or 10 children of 18 months to 3 


years as the maximum for a teacher with one 
assistant, the additional expert assistance of 
a pediatrist, a nutritionist, or a nurse which 
this committee regards as advisable can only 
be made available on a self-sustaining basis 
to middlé-income families by combining the 
units to serve these six localities under a 
central management. Such central manage- 
ment could not only furnish expert consulting 
service at prices that households could afford 
but would provide a supervising and business 
management for a number of units that would 
eliminate the many failures which continually 
occur when individual women attempt to 
develop nursery schools in homes. 
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A list of preschool child services which ap- 
peared to be necessary and could be organ- 
ized under one administrative head was 
drawn up by the Women’s Bureau. Against 
this was placed the cost of services which 
would permit adequate salaries to an expert 
managerial staff and the local nursery aides 
and play supervisors if one-tenth of the 
families without regular child care in the six 
towns responded to the plan. The suggested 
plan and charges were presented to a num- 
ber of mothers named by the Massachusetts 
Parent-Teachers Association as representa- 
tive of mother opinion in the six communities. 
These mothers approved the plan and costs 
for service to children from 3 years to the 
school age. They also expressed a desire for 
week-end and school-holiday service for 
school children up to 10 years and for day 
camps during the summer vacation for chil- 
dren from 8 to 10. They were not interested 
in expert service for the care of the infant. 

Trained leadership and business ability to 
organize the existing desire into a sustaining 
demand for group care of children not in 
school is available in or near Boston. Local 
play supervisors from nursery training schools 
and from colleges are also obtainable. And 
into the assistant ranks at such play schools 
may well be drawn some of the fun-loving 
young girls who now see nothing ahead if they 
do not specialize in stenography, nursing, or 
teaching. 


Catering Service, a Recognized Home Need 


In the course of the visits to housewives, 
consultation was had as to other recognized 
home needs which the family could afford. 
While many families have an occasional girl 
in to help wait on table or do dishes, there 
was general willingness to pay a higher price 
if a simple home catering service was avail- 
able which would plan and execute guest 
lunches and dinners and children’s parties 
and take hold in family emergencies. In 
Boston and Worcester trade schools girls are 
taught catering, during which training they 
get experience in planning, cooking, and 





serving meals in the homes of interested 
persons. But upon graduating after a 2-year 
course they go out as cooks in tea rooms, as 
waitresses, or with caterers who furnish 
service which only the large home can afford, 
or the simple home only on rare occasions. 
If there were other business organizations 
ready to employ these graduates and to offer 
to the middle-income home a reasonably 
priced service providing meal planning, 
cooking, and serving, more girls would re- 
main in the occupation for which they are 
trained at more satisfactory remuneration 
than they receive in existing business fields. 

Then again such a catering service by 
women would give recognition to the tasty 
scientific planning and preparation of family 
meals as an occupation worthy of attention 
from young girls as well as experienced older 
women. 


Employment Service Can Help Correlate 
Supply and Demand 


The need for these two types of service 
among middle-income families is indicative 
of the vast field which exists for employment 
in personal services if they can be centrally 
organized, supervised, and sold at prices such 
families can pay. A modernization of meth- 
ods of distributing the numerous kinds of ex- 
pert personal services to the vast middle- 
income group that cannot pay adequately for 
full-time service will bring up the standard of 
the quality of service obtainable and afford a 
satisfactory outlet at good salaries for much 
woman power that is now being wasted. 

It is the function of the Women’s Bureau 
to collect facts that show existing or possible 
markets for women’s services and to point 
out vocationally desirable adjustments in ex- 
isting services. It can also develop and stim- 
ulate public interest in the problems of ad- 
justment. But it rests.with local groups such 
as the employment services to carry on the 
campaign until needs and interests are 
translated into sustained public demands and 
our vocational schools train women for the 
adjusted occupations. 











Chicago’s Junior Counseling Service 


By Frances L. KARLSTEEN 
Junior Counseling Staff, Illinois State Employment Service 


If a young man chooses his vocation so that his best abilities and enthusiasms will be united 
with his daily work, he has laid the foundations of success and happiness. But if his occupation is 
merely a means of making a living and the work he loves to do is sidetracked into the evening 
hours or pushed out of his life altogether, he will be only a fraction of the man he ought to be.— 
Frank Parsons, former director, Vocation Bureau, Civic Service House, Boston, Mass. 


N Cuicaco there are approximately 
100,000 young persons between the ages 
of 16 and 24 who are out of school and un- 
employed. The problem of unemployed 
unadjusted youth, although greatly aggra- 
vated by the depression, is not merely a de- 
pression problem. Many young people live 
in homes where hopelessness and discourage- 
ment are the rule. They are surrounded by 
forces which tend to make them aimless, and 
are without the mental and moral vigor 
necessary to solve their own _ problems. 
They need personal and friendly counsel 
from qualified persons who can help them 
discover their aptitudes, “‘bents”, and poten- 
tialities. 


Concerted Action Meets the Need 


The Illinois State Employment Service 
with the assistance of the National Youth 
Administration organized the Junior Coun- 
seling Service in response to this need. 
Because of the size of the undertaking, it 
was necessary to interest several Federal 
agencies in the program. The Adult Educa- 
tion Program of the Works Progress Admin- 
istration agreed to furnish professional per- 
sonnel for counseling, while the National 
Youth Administration and the Illinois State 
Employment Service assumed responsibility 
for other personnel, maintenance, and sup- 
plies. From an original central location, the 
Counseling Service was integrated into five 
of the larger operating offices of the Illinois 
State Employment Service 
namely, the Commercial, Industrial, Service, 
Labor, and South Parkway Offices. All of the 


1Not to be confused with W. Frank Persons, 
Director of the U. S. Employment Service. 


in Chicago, - 


professional staff are qualified by education, 
professional training, and employment-office 
experience. 


Guidance Rather Than Placement the Aim 


Emphasis is on counseling and preliminary 
interviewing preparatory to classification and 
placement. The responsibility for the latter 
is assumed by the Adult Service, although 
the counselors in the Junior Service are often 
asked to assist in making recommendations 


- for referral. In the employment world ex- 


perience is almost universally required as 
proof of qualification. True, experience is 
invaluable, but there is something to be said 
for the junior who is adaptable and receptive 
to training. 

As older workers approach retirement, a 
steady flow of new workers should be con- 
stantly recruited and trained. It is highly 
important that a little more time be given to 
help the junior determine what he can do. 
His education, home background, hobbies, 
and social activities should have some bear- 
ing on his vocational plans. Unfortunately, 
the schools stop when the youth has just 
begun to think of his major role in life. The 
junior service attempts to step in and fill the 
need for guidance at this crucial stage. 
This is done by careful interviewing, by 
passing on available occupational informa- 
tion, by helping the young applicant to find 
out where employment opportunities exist, 
and by directing him toward training that 
will help him to get the best kind of a job for 
which he expresses an interest and for which 
he seems to have the potentialities to qualify. 

Counseling service is extended to N. Y. A. 
project youth, handicapped, and Negro 
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youth up to 25 years of age whose work 
records indicate that good adjustments have 
not been made, and to all others under 21. 
Most of the counselors spend a portion of 
their time in the field, working under the 
direct supervision of the Illinois State Em- 
ployment Service managers. They solicit 
openings for the Employment Service in 
general, with special emphasis on oppor- 
tunities for youth. 

Chicago has recently welcomed into its 
ranks a field representative from the Occupa- 
tional Research Program of the United 
States Employment Service. He is to super- 
vise the study of occupations that show 
particular promise of offering opportunities 
for apprentices and beginners and learners. 
A representative chain of department stores, 
a mail-order house, and a candy factory are 
being considered for study. The Employ- 
ment Service has chosen these particular 
fields as representing establishments most 
likely to absorb the “run of the mill” juniors 
who come to the Service in such great num- 
bers. Later it is hoped that a study of one of 
our largest banks, and also an industrial 
plant, offering special promise to the better 
grade apprentice, may be undertaken. 


Testing Facilities Aid in Guidance 


Chicago has a special Testing and Counsel- 
ing Service, originated by the National 
Youth Administration to provide psycholog- 
ical testing for the 3,600 youth now working 
on the projects sponsored by that organiza- 
tion. These young people are given a battery 
of group tests, beginning with general 
intelligence, followed by clerical or mechani- 
cal aptitude, vocational interest, or individual 
tests of one kind or another, depending upon 
the need expressed by the counselor. Clas- 
sification for N. Y. A.-project purposes, as 
well as for placement in private industry, are 
better determined because of this added 
counseling facility. 

This service is also available to the entire 
Junior Service to assist in the counseling of 
nonproject youth. Thus far 1,585 nonproject 
youth have been referred for this special 
service. During November 1936, the first 





full month of operation at the Testing 
Service, 594 young people were tested and 
classified for placement. Counselors are 
being trained in the interpretation of test 
scores which are recognized as only one 
element in the picture presented at the time 
of the interview. This venture may be 
thought of as an experiment or as a very 
concrete and practical work project. 

Every young person is counseled by some 
mature, intelligent person who has access to 
a considerable amount of information about 
him. Records, carefully studied and ana- 
lyzed, are being supplied to the Illinois State 
Employment Service. These records should 
result in increased placement for young people 
and should point the way to the use of modern 
employment methods by the public employ- 
ment service. 


Many Young People Reached 


During the past 10 months 14,372 young 
persons have found their way to the Junior 
Counseling Service. Many of this number 
have come by direct referral from agencies 
in the community. By special arrangement 
the public high schools are sending their 
graduates to be registered and in some 
instances to be counseled at the time they 
are leaving school. Many of the juniors 
present vocational problems very difficult to 
solve, while others are just the normal boy 
or girl “‘raring to go”’, and not always know- 
ing just how to go about looking for his first 
job. During this period 3,966 young people 
have been placed in private industry. 

Through a splendid working relationship 
with the Council of Social Agencies, as well 
as the Association of Settlements, 555 youth 
were referred to agencies in the community 
where they were given special services such 
as general education, vocational training, 
clinical examination, access to recreational 
facilities, or attention to personal needs. 
Every youth so referred learns something of 
the resources of his community through actual 
experience. 

As we have shown, the Junior Counseling 
Service is attempting to reach not merely a 
limited group but as many young people as 
possible who are in need of vocational advice. 

















Muskogee Serves the Spinach Growers 
By J. S. JAMESON 


Oklahoma State Employment Service 


own in Oklahoma a flourishing agricul- 
D tural industry has been developed in 
recent years, the largest of its kind in the 
State and probably in the United States. 
It centers around the growing and marketing 
of spinach. 7 
There are acres upon acres of spinach grown 


in an Oklahoma valley where a few years. 


ago potatoes, corn, cotton, and small grain 
were the principal crops. The valley is so 
situated that it experiences neither low nor 
high temperatures and provides conditions 
for growing and marketing which are almost 
ideal. When winter in the north kills out the 
vegetation, the areas possible of cultivation 
move southward, and this valley becomes an 
important agricultural stronghold. This sea- 
son there are in round numbers 5,000 acres 
of spinach growing within a radius of 10 miles 
of the city of Muskogee. 


Pre-Employment Service Hiring Methods 


In the past the Employment Service was of 
little concern to the truck growers. It was 
used only when they were unable to recruit 
sufficient workers elsewhere. The truck 
growers used to recruit their own workers by 
sending trucks to pick up hands in the various 
districts where workers lived. They often 
resorted to the use of megaphones to attract 
attention. If they were unable to secure 
sufficient help in this way, they would drive 
up to the employment office and without 
even coming in, would load into their trucks 
any applicants that happened to be on hand 
and were willing to go. Obviously, this was 
unsatisfactory. One man would have a 
greater number of work people than he 
needed. As a result, the earnings of the 
people he hired were reduced, causing dis- 
satisfaction and suffering. On the other 
hand, another grower would work short 





handed and fall short of his delivery contract. 
These haphazard employment practices, 
however, are passing away rapidly. 


The Service Introduced 


Frequent visits of Employment Service 
field representatives to growers in this dis- 
trict have brought them to the realization 
that the Employment Service is vital to 
their industry. With few exceptions, instead 
of attempting to pick up their people as here- 
tofore, the growers place their orders with 
the Service in the regular manner, usually 
by telephone, designating the number of 
workers required, when they wish them to 
report, and so forth. With few exceptions 
they will not permit anyone to get aboard 
their trucks without a referral card from the 
Employment Service. They have come to 
realize that they get better workers in this 
way. What is more, having the exact num- 
ber of people they need enables them to 
regulate their harvest so that there is no 
time lost in checking and weighing in the 
spinach. 


The Employment Service Shows Its Metal 


When the spinach harvest is in full swing, 
the Employment Service has a chance to 
really show its worth. As large orders from 
the growers come in, Employment Service 
representatives notify prospective workers to 
call at the employment office early in the 
morning for their referral cards. At 5 a. m. 
the growers’ trucks begin arriving at the 
office to call for workers, and there is a 
constant arrival and departure of worker- 
filled trucks until 7:30 or 8 a. m. Often as 
many as a thousand workers are sent to the 
fields in a single day. Many of them must 
be contacted personally in the small towns 
and villages adjacent to the growing crop. 
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Placements Rise Despite Short Month 


RIVATE-PLACEMENT activity again dom- 
P inated Employment Service operations 
during the month of February. A total of 
158,013 placements with private employers 
was reported, despite the limited number of 
working days during 


employment offices in contacting employers 
have enabled the offices to take advantage of 
the improvement in business conditions. 

In February, field visits reached a new all- 
time high level in the history of the present 
Employment Service. 





the short month. For 


A total of 180,441 em- 





the third time in Em- 
ployment Service his- 
tory private piace- 
ments exceeded the 
combined total of pub- 
lic placements and 
assignments on relief 
work made through 
employment offices. 
Of equal note is the 
fact that February 
placements with pri- 
vate employers rep- 
resent a gain of 138.5 
percent above the 
number reported in 
February 1936, the 
twelfth successive 
month in which pri- 
vate placements have 
exceeded those of the 
same month 1 year 
earlier. 





PLACEMENT HIGHLIGHTS 
February 1937 


The private placement volume -for 
February 1937 is 138.5 percent 
above the total for February 1936. 


During the 44 months of its existence 
(through February 1937) the 
United States Employment Serv- 
ice has made 1834 million place- 
ments. 


2524 million applicants have been 
registered and classified for em- 
ployment. 


Since July 1, 1936, private place- 
ments have been almost five 
times as great as the number 
of relief placements. 


The private placements made each 
month since February 1936 have 
been consistently higher than 
those made in corresponding 
months of the previous year. 


During a recent 12-month period veri- 
fied placements have been made 
in 2,500 different occupations. 








ployer contacts were 
made, a gain of 223.6 
percent above the 
number reported in 
February 1936. 
Placements in pub- 
lic nonrelief work in 
February showed a 
slight decline. Dur- 
ing the month 82,173 
public nonrelief place- 
ments were reported, 
2.3 percent less than 
the volume for the 
previous month, but 
0.9 percent more than 
were made in Feb- 
ruary 1936. The de- 
crease from January 
may be accounted for 
by the reduced num- 
ber of working days 
in February. The av- 





The favorable showing in private place- 
ment activity continues the trend which has 
been in evidence since the early part of 1936. 
In large measure the improved results are a 
reflection of the concerted program carried 
out by the Employment Service personnel to 
increase opportunities for active registrants 
to find jobs in private employment. Al- 
though carried on throughout the entire 
calendar year of 1936, the private-placement 
campaign received increased emphasis last 
fall following the broadcast by the President 
on Labor Day. The intensive efforts of the 
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erage volume of public placements per work- 
ing day represented a gain of 4.7 percent over 
the average for January. Public placements 
include all types of work with private con- 
tractors working on public building construc- 
tion projects as well as direct employment in 
regular governmental agencies. 

Activity in the field of relief-project em- 
ployment continued the decline that has been 
in evidence since December 1935, reflecting 
the reduced demands on the employment 
offices for this type of service. Assignments 
of workers on relief projects numbered 
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10,063, 28 percent less than the number 
reported in January. The extent of the 
decline of W. P. A. assignment activity in the 
offices is evidenced by the fact that relief as- 
signments in February 1937 were 95.8 per- 
cent fewer than the number reported in 
February 1936. The reduction in this work 
is to some degree a contributing factor in the 
improved results obtained in the field of 
private placements, since the tremendous 
volume of relief assignments during the latter 
months of 1935 and early 1936 seriously 
restricted the effort which could be placed on 
private placement activity. 

Offices of the Employment Service reported 
a moderate reduction in the pressure from 
job-seekers during February. During the 
month 262,305 new applicants were regis- 
tered and classified by the offices. This is a 
drop of 10.3 percent from the number of new 
applicants registered in January and is 26.2 
percent below the number registered in 
February 1936. A movement in the same 
direction occurred in the total number of 
persons actively seeking work through the 
employment offices at the end of February. 
Employment Service active files contained 
the registrations of 6,115,443 job-seekers, 
4,851,207 being men and 1,264,236 being 
women, who had given notification within a 
recent period that they were actually seeking 
work. This is 2.7 percent less than the num- 
ber in the files at the end of January and is 
approximately one-third less than the number 
reported in February 1936. At that time 





active files contained an abnormally large 
number of registrations of relief employables. 

The total of 250,249 placements of all 
types made during February included 185,774 
placements of men and 64,475 placements of 
women. New applications included 176,660 
men and 85,645 women. 

Placements of war veterans with private 
employers showed a somewhat larger in- 
crease in February than was reported for 
Employment Service registrants as a whole. 
The following table indicates the principal 
operating activities for war veterans during 
February: 4 


Summary of Veterans’ Activities February 1937 





























Percent of change from— 
: Same Same 
Activity Number} Previous month month 
month ear ago 2 years 
Gamuery a ago (Feb- 
ruary 
ary 1936 1935) 
New applications. -...- 10, 508 —11.6 —6.6 —32.4 
Total placements-..-- 15, 423 +1.7 —41.8 —18.8 
i ae 7, 599 +13.1 +114.7 +42.7 
ae 7, 212 -8.1 —18.4 —47.2 
Pe istsna<cnwe 612 +1.3 —95.7 (1) 
ACUIVO TB... 22000005. 337, 845 —2.5 —38.7 —26.1 
1 No report. 


The summary tables below indicate the 
principal operating totals for February and 
show the portion of activities reported by 
each of the two operating branches of the 
Employment Service, the affiliated State 
employment services and the National Re- 
employment Service. 
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OPERATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, FEBRUARY 1937 


ComMBINED SERVICES 








PERCENT OF CHANGE FROM— 
































PERCENT OF g g 

UNITED : ame ame 

Acrivittss Numer STATES — month month 
TOTAL teen year ago | 2 years ago 
1937) (February | (February 

1936) 1935) 
PRS 6.6 ness sd cvecisnsscucecs 262, 305 100. 0 —10.3 — 26. 2 —0.2 
NS cS ccNeedeseedsnweseses 250, 249 100. 0 +3.3 —35.4 +61.5 
PE CCi Ceci edge ceehe reds dnueeeny 158,013 100. 0- +9.7 | +138.5 +138. 2 
60k RENE EREW RE KES CKNOKeRRIS 82,173 100. 0 —2.3 +0.9 +23.5 
i acckesdnadibennssvvdaveensens 10, 063 100. 0 —28.0 —95.8 — 54. 6 
IRE acc ceeesesucssnbuesxeuewe's 6, 115, 443 100. 0 —2.7 —33.9 —6.8 

STaTE SERVICES 
ee er | 173, 588 66. 2 —8.4 —9.7 +22. 6 
SET TT CTT CTT TCE ee 150, 404 60. 1 +5. 2 —21.2 +169. 9 
er ere yt ete ee ere 99, 763 63.1 +7.5 +108. 3 +202. 3 
Ns eSNG Ee Ga anes eee mee 45, 409 55.3 +10.0 +45. 4 +268. 0 
er ee ee 5, 232 52.0 +40. 8 —95.3 —49.7 
ee ee 3, 228, 911 52.8 —1.9 —23. 4 +43.0 
NATIONAL REEMPLOYMENT SERVICE 

era eee 88, 717 33.8 —13.1 — 45. 6 — 26.7 
A 99, 845 39.9 +.7 —49.2 +.6 
eT eee ee er 58, 250 36.9 +12.8 | +217.0 +74.7 
ciwicekwied Oe dew Kee eee ween 36, 764 44.7 —13.0 — 26.8 — 32.1 
PC cis ase aEs aia pels eninivakiews 4, 831 48.0 —8.5 —96.2 —58.9 
CG ix ccakekbhwanbwes anion teen 2, 886, 532 47.2 —3.5 —42.7 —32.9 
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TasLE 1.—OPERATIONS OF OFFICES OF COMBINED STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 
AND NATIONAL REEMPLOYMENT SERVICE, FEBRUARY 1937 
NEw PLACEMENTS 
STATE APPLICA- . , 3 pee 
TIONS Total Private Public Relief ! 

CO eee ere 3, 132 4, 107 2, 537 1, 532 38 83, 137 
REE Mes cnicd sea herons 1, 623 1, 627 882 695 50 23, 292 
pO PCCP POT eT TT Cre 2, 900 2, 541 917 1, 481 143 68, 635 
RmEMIN sa iiss ecu aa eto 25, 402 19, 865 11, 359 8, 494 12 215, 551 
Sere ee 3, 447 1, 854 1, 066 756 32 63, 209 
Pere re 3, 301 2, 654 1, 881 1 iT | Sn eae 53, 350 
YS Cnn cada n caweaes 506 1,012 660 341 11 11, 109 
oo SOE NOR ma rs cor 4, 647 7, 753 4, 784 2, 879 90 60, 321 
Gis dst cen ccccaseees 4,094 4, 455 2, 984 1, 463 8 139, 910 
SE chaos we oan easeccamers 897 815 520 289 6 22, 616 
MR 65 sos in Sio sas @ viernes 22, 732 20, 649 14, 556 4, 349 1, 744 346, 530 
MRE no) S10, cs ensresveleceiees 7, 329 4,778 4, 288 489 1 173, 264 
aries ai Gxeires nia os Shela: wcavereeres 4, 290 5, 023 3, 609 1, 392 22 66, 503 
EE TC er ee 2, 532 2, 235 1, 179 1,052 4 76, 830 
eee er res 4, 196 8, 018 6, 361 1, 528 129 174, 633 
PMID Sw sic @8ah sos 36ers 4, 304 1, 750 1, 053 611 86 91, 784 
RB ).ot sissies COON SRS 648 655 189 465 1 25, 273 
renee ere eT 2, 337 1, 982 734 729 519 61, 580 
Massachusetts. ...........0- 5, 822 2, 423 1, 622 657 144 342, 191 
Ps a5 iwi cascevavedes 10, 406 8, 853 6, 184 1, 129 1, 540 151, 184 
MRSC. 2... ccc ese 5, 102 5, 189 3, 971 1,132 86 138, 676 
i Perea eeeree ere 2, 502 2 Ti2 264 2, 491 17 96, 213 
DAMN . 6h. 0 da sds eee Giese 5,952 4, 667 2, 745 1, 887 35 253, 793 
PRA iors ake 8 Ss ware 1, 056 1, 091 717 364 10 35, 735 
DI 5 oes a1 o's Sisal ne ate 3, 010 1, 366 929 424 13 53, 430 
ee rae 656 639 386 Pe acre 5, 960 
New Hampshire............ 836 1, 006 730 271 5 24, 887 
ee 8, 276 4,141 3, 570 465 106 245, 214 
ee 1, 081 1, 520 546 950 24 45, 425 
DN ES Sos Sn Kw ae ener 23, 345 18, 622 12, 518 5, 831 273 441, 482 
North Carolina............ 5, 423 7, 373 5, 027 2, 333 13 102, 999 
North Dakota. . 2.00.6... 767 1, 262 795 430 37 54, 602 
PN oe eevsr slo aise ooo uistesiets 13, 680 15, 199 12, 248 2, 696 255 344, 867 
OMBNOIMA 2.6 i cccciccesenss 3, 061 4, 062 2, 426 1, 588 48 136, 751 
PPP errr rrr err re 2, 785 9, 870 1, 895 7, 960 15 68, 534 
Pennsylvania..........++-- 17, 210 12, 874 6, 427 4, 614 1, 833 846, 551 
Rhode Island. ............. 1, 249 842 687 117 38 38, 932 
South Carolina............ 2, 602 3, 873 2, 038 1, 792 43 59, 328 
Pee eee 1, 744 1, 282 663 611 8 51, 981 
TORRES Sc 5 oo osc scseceses 4,377 4, 208 1, 465 1, 780 963 176, 265 
MMO G5 rN T ERE 18, 624 24, 226 16, 379 7, 319 528 195, 688 
NM isiosio a dc Siota dase snalaren 677 880 518 359 3 21, 183 
WON sss baaeexaawuwaes 459 394 270 120 4 7, 848 
WN 56 pe ceweneavewss 3, 335 4, 279 2, 660 1, 455 164 72, 419 
Co ee 4, 442 3, 241 1, 749 1, 084 408 77, 570 
We SON 6c os eswdvesen 2, 862 3, 382 2, 759 616 7 105, 407 
WINS 5p Gteadsecdsevns 9, 300 6, 063 4, 140 1, 632 291 129, 740 
Ws 4 6k Kh cca cevnees 581 920 342 328 250 8,729 
District of Columbia........ 2, 766 1, 957 1, 784 167 6 24, 332 

United States.......... 262,305 | 250,249 | 158,013 82, 173 10,063 | 6,115, 443 

1 Includes only security wage placements on Works Relief projects. 
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TasL_e 2.—OPERATIONS OF OFFICES OF STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 
FEBRUARY 1937 























: PLACEMENTS 
STATE Pi ACTIVE 
FILe 
— Total Private Public Relief ! 

Sa | 1,270 1, 641 1, 018 615 8 29, 701 
ais pada’ 800 638 445 144 49 11, 400 
NS ic cua cew rane 21, 221 15, 240 9, 070 eee 169, 104 
05 cs ieinonvake 2, 033 928 632 284 12 32, 034 
Connecticut.............-- 2, 606 1, 968 1, 365 a rr 39, 174 
NN a cea cdaw eee 506 1,012 660 341 11 11, 109 
ES reer 4, 647 7, 753 4, 784 2, 879 90 60, 321 
ak wanes 703 605 449 154 2 13, 531 
Ne ere | 19, 528 17, 742 12, 205 3, 808 1, 729 246, 568 
I reer ene 7, 329 4,778 4, 288 489 1 173, 264 
© 3S Peer 4, 290 5, 023 3, 609 1, 392 22 66, 503 
Kansas (not affiliated)...... 718 746 616 SAD lescgvscexs 22, 538 
I a west anna dvs | 4,304 1, 750 1,053 | 611 86 91, 784 
Massachusetts.............- | 4,299 2, 013 1, 468 413 132 194, 124 
LE TCO RTT | 3, 239 2, 788 2, 343 389 56 75, 639 
re | 4,095 2, 270 1, 580 662 28 88, 390 
RY feck ecax sews eaaey | 2,145 661 477 177 7 36, 053 
Se 6 au vaca esc 564 496 352 OD errr 4, 419 
New Hampshire............ | 477 424 268 151 5 13, 728 
ee 8, 276 4, 141 3, 570 465 106 245, 214 
New Mexico..........--.+- | 676 803 261 518 24 24, 743 
a errr rrr re | 19, 952 14, 950 10, 853 3, 889 208 238, 517 
North Carolina............ | 5,423 7, 373 5, 027 2, 333 13 102, 999 
North Dakota...........-.- | 195 262 217 eee 10, 032 
UR ele cr wee cokweanwn | 10, 371 10, 141 8, 300 1, 614 227 233, 508 
NR So ean diawecads | 1, 225 2, 451 1,771 665 15 22, 412 
cen cusnanctenal 1, 600 9,031 1, 452 7, 570 9 48, 700 
Pennsylvania.............. 11, 890 7, 363 3, 772 2, 555 1, 036 483, 228 
Rhode Island.............. 1, 166 728 600 90 38 35, 316 
South Dakota.............. 1, 691 1, 168 594 566 8 47, 630 
eee or ere 2,757 2, 941 1, 101 1,075 765 73, 299 
sii nciwewikn die 8, 790 9, 297 7, 440 1, 823 34 71, 855 
NS da wut aneawioeenee 459 394 270 120 4 7, 848 
Mic cpitneewonnsaale 1, 313 1, 747 1, 083 557 107 22, 086 
West Virginia.............. 664 778 699 Oe liecuiaaes 24, 261 
Wisconsin..............-.. 9, 300 6, 063 4, 140 1, 632 291 129, 740 
rie vwkw wes eews | 300 340 147 90 103 3, 807 
District of Columbia. ....... 2, 766 1, 957 1, 784 167 6 24, 332 

ee 173,588 | 150, 404 99, 763 45, 409 5,232 | 3,228,911 





























1 Includes only security wage placements on Works Relief projects. 
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TasLeE 3.—OPERATIONS OF OFFICES OF THE NATIONAL REEMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
FEBRUARY 1937 
i P 
NEw LACEMENTS — 
STATE APPLICA- FILE 
—— Total Private Public Relief ! 
| 
Po Gwacnwnens 1, 862 2, 466 1,519 917 30 53, 436 
| Sac. sean weun tet 823 989 437 551 1 11, 892 
| NN eh aa enh ts 5 ia 2, 900 2, 541 917 1, 481 143 68, 635 
|) ERIE se SiG Ae serarwiewraratstars 4, 181 4, 625 2, 289 2, 324 12 46, 447 
eee. 1, 414 926 434 472 20 31, 175 
Oe re 695 686 516 i ae 14, 176 
eee eee ee 4,094 4, 455 2, 984 1, 463 8 139, 910 
Gee 194 210 71 135 4 9, 085 
 Saaeee ee 3, 204 2, 907 2, 351 541 15 99, 962 
 Seoererrr reer” 1,814 1, 489 563 922 4 54, 292 
ree reer. 4, 196 8, 018 6, 361 1, 528 129 174, 633 
| Maime..........sssesseeee 648 655 189 465 1 25, 273 
eer 2, 337 1, 982 734 729 519 61, 580 
| Massachusetts.............. 1,523 410 154 244 12 148, 067 
8) laevis 10, 406 8, 853 6, 184 1, 129 1, 540 151, 184 
RIRMOROI cs ea oaalnke Mewes 1, 863 2, 401 1, 628 743 30 63, 037 
GO ee eee 2, 502 2,772 264 2, 491 17 96, 213 
— “VE aap ae ener 1, 857 2, 397° 1, 165 1, 225 7 165, 403 
| NE DhS nso wawenwewnns 1, 056 1,091 717 364 10 35, 735 
eee 865 705 452 247 6 a7, 307 
§) MEE COD catnwawdwstices 92 143 34 ag Ser 1,541 
| New Hampshire............ 359 582 462 Se issn taaaes 11, 159 
| Wew Mexico)... .<ssasicc.s 405 717 285 A Piste trsiahatacy 20, 682 
a. eae er 3, 393 3, 672 1, 665 1, 942 65 202, 965 
| North Dakota.............. 572 1, 000 578 385 37 44, 570 
I sets sy lids ideas! 3, 309 5, 058 3, 948 1, 082 28 111, 359 
a OT ee 1, 836 1, 611 655 923 33 114, 339 
Reina wokeihes seein 1, 185 839 443 390 6 19, 834 
Pennsylvania ............. 5, 320 5,511 2, 655 2, 059 797 363, 323 
Rhode Island’... .....0..006 83 114 87 Be NS: eden 3, 616 
South Carolina............. 2, 602 3, 873 2, 038 1, 792 43 59, 328 
ee rs 53 114 69 SS See: 4, 351 
I Fo cxsvaiuecaven 1, 620 1, 267 364 705 198 102, 966 
ee nee 9, 834 14, 929 8, 939 5, 496 494 123, 833 
ee 677 880 518 359 3 21, 183 
ac cick dah heexs 2, 022 2,532 1,577 898 57 50, 333 
Washington............... 4, 442 3, 241 1, 749 1, 084 408 77, 570 
| West Virginia.............. 2, 198 2, 604 2, 060 537 7 81, 146 
eee ee 281 580 195 238 147 4, 922 
| rer 88, 717 99, 845 58, 250 36, 764 4,831 | 2,886,532 


























! Includes only security wage placements on Works Relief projects. 
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